CHAPTER I
STEEL MELTING PEOOESSES

steels are very various in their composition,
mechanical properties, and uses. It may be assumed
that all steel is produced for the benefit of the engineer,
who stands as the great middleman between the metal-
lurgist, who produces the raw material after rescuing it
from the ground and winning it from its ores, and the
general public, who ride in railway trains or motor-cars,
who cross bridges, sail the seas in steamships, kill each
other with engines of war, and wear the clothes made
in the machines that the engineer has built. This is a
mechanical age, and the engineer is- ubiquitous. Almost
all that the engineer builds is dependent upon steel for
its foundation. His castings may be steel, he builds his
bridges of steel, his locomotives are made to run upon
steel rails, his machines are built up of steel forgings,
and with steel his machine parts are tooled. On every
hand, for almost every part, for nearly every kind of
service, the engineer looks to steel, and in steel he finds
his salvation. Is it wonderful, therefore, that steels are so
various in their properties ? The steel of the watchmaker's
drill is of no use for the rails of a locomotive track, neither
is the steel of a rifle barrel good for drilling armour. To
meet all the requirements presented by this variety of
uses, the metallurgist has to modify the simple steel,
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